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READ THE INTELLIGENCER 


We will send the Friends’ Intelligencer 
the rest of this year to any new sub- 
scriber for 50 cents. For one dollar we 
will send the Intelligencer and OLD 
MEETING-HOUSES. 













GEO. C. CHIL 


WATCHMAKER @ JEWELER 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 





ANNUAL REDUCTION SALE 


We have placed on sale at Reduced 
Prices, lines of Shirts, Hosiery, Under- 
wear, Pajamas, Neckwear. All from our 
Regular Stock. 


Howard H. Braddock S. Stockton Zelley 


BRADDOCK */: ZELLEY 
MEN’S FURNISHERS 
112 So. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 
Goods Delivered Free ; City, Suburbs, R. R. Package Service 
Bell Phone—Wainut 3181 


GEO. B. COCK 


Stenographer ==". So- 


Telephone 


Old Meeting-Houses 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 
Paper covers, 75c., Cloth, $1 postpaid 








Some Opinions of Readers : 


‘It was a labor of love to read it, for 
I am familiar with many of the Meeting- 
houses mentioned therein . . . Modern 
society with its smattering of culture, 
is far removed from the refinement and 
courtesy of the old Society of Friends.”’ 


Press Opinions. 


‘* Any one interested in Quaker meet- 
ing houses will find this a most attrac- 
tive little volume and will appreciate 
the quaintly devotional tone which the 
author employs in speaking of these 
charming, Old World places, all of which 
are picturesque, and many of which 
have historical importance. ’’ 


— Book News Monthly, 


The Biddle Press 


Printers and Publishers ———— 
1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 








WANTED. 
GENTS WANTED TO SELL OLD MEETING 
HOUSES by John Russell Hayes ; 100 pages 


52 illustrations of our old meeting-houses ; paper 
covers, 75c ; cloth, $1,00; liberal commission. The 
Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, Fy 
the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


ISITORS TO THE A. Y. P. EXPOSITION 

desiring rooms in private house at reasonable 

rates can secure information from HENRY C. ASH, 
823—23rd Ave. No., Seattle, Wash. 


ANTED—BY YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE 

“ two or three unfurnished rooms, second or 
third floor, with private family, for light house- 
keeping. Preferable location in neighborhood of 


12th street and Lehigh Avenue. Address 67 this 
office. 


ANTED— POSITION -BY CAPABLE MAN- 


ager and cook, to prepare and serve lunch. 
Address 68 this office. 


ANTED—WORK BY EXPERIENCED 
trained nurse, during theday. Best refer- 


ences. Address C. E. H. this office. 








WANTED —- POSITION AS MATRON OR 

house-mother in school, or home, after Sept. 
_. Can furnish references. Address B. this 
office. 


WANTED—RELIABLE WHITE GIRL FOR 
general housework. Small house in the 
country. Twoin family. Address 69, this office. 


WANTED—MOTHER’S HELPER. YOUNG 

woman to assist in care of children until 
first of year. Suburban Phila. State salary. Ad- 
dress 66, this office. 


ANTED—BY A MIDDLE-AGED WIDOW, 

a position as Matron of School or Institution, 
or companion to invalid, child or lady. References 
exchanged. Address Box 38, R. F. D., Hockessin, 
Delaware. 


LDERLY LADY, AT PRESENT ENGAGED, 

would like care of house for aged couple, or 

companion to lady ; is a good nurse. Country pre- 
ferred. Address J. S., this office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 





1827 

“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
ANTED -A FEW BOARDERS IN 
Frienuws’ Family. Address Box 55, R. F. D. 


Willow Grove, Pa. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 (& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 
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additional 50 feet 


| Buck Hill Falls, 


BUCK HILL FALLS 


The problem of dusty roads is up at Buck Hill 
with the increasing number of automobiles and 
the extremely dry weather of the last six weeks as 
We have ordered a sprinkling 
cart and are enquiring into the pros and cons of 
oil, magnesia and other preparations used as dust 
allayers. As in the past, automobiles are only 
permitted in the settlement from the entrance 
way to the Inn and thence to the garage. 


The latter, by the way, is being enlarged by an 

The horseless age is coming 
fast. The top of Buck Gill will be an excellent 
spot for the landing stage for aeroplanes. 

It is proposed to hold an exhibition in the East 
Room of the Inn of the work of the several artists 
who have been at Buck Hill the present summer 
some time early in Ninth month. Already enough 
work has been produced to make a creditable 
showing. 





About twenty requests for accommodations are 
being received each day, very few of which we are 
able to receive. Last summer over eight hundred 
guests had to be turned away. There will be 
plenty of room, however, after Labor Day, but it 
would be well to engage quarters as soon as 
possible. 


BUCK HILL FALLS CoO. 
Pennsylvania 


UCK HILL FALLS. PA., FURNISHED 

Cottage near the Inn; for rent for July and 
August; 5 bed rooms, piano, 3 porches, cool loca- 
tion, open to prevailing Southwest wind. Address, 
Buck HILu FALLs Co., Buck Hill Falls, Pa 


FOR SALE—Buck Hill Falls 
LOT 242 ON BUCK HILL 


Bounded by three streets. We are of the opinion 
that it is the largest and best lot that can be bought 
on Buck Hill. Moderate price for quick sale. 

J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STs. 





CHANGE OF BASE 


It is very gratifying to note, the generous re- 
sponse that has come from the announcement of 
change of base of the headquarters for Friends 
Books, Marriage Certificates engraved and printed 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. And 
it is intended that the service given, will merit a 
continuance of the trust. Walter H. Jenkins, 
Successor to Friends’ Book Association, 15th and 
Cherry Street. 













The 
Millinery Shop 


We have replenished our 
stock with an excellent 
supply of bonnets, toques 
*, and small effects. 


ee ee 


E. BINDER 
1734 Columbia Ave., Phila. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 


Limited. 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP”? PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements. 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
cents. 


OFFICE: Y,. F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
class Matter. 
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J. Linden Heacock 


OFFICES : 4 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for catalogue. 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 


Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Oscar M, Hokanson 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 


ARCHITECTS 
1218 Chestnut St., Phila. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


( Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 





WATCHMAKERS 


who understand their bus- 
iness — that is what we 
claim to be, and our record 
of ninety-one years in the 
business is pretty good 
proof our claim is justified 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 


310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELmer BARRETT, Principal 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primasy 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 


Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


"WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 








Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO ADVERTISERS: 


Have you ever thought of the value 
of an advertisement in a good weekly 
journal? 


The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
is such a journal. 


It circulates widely among the mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends through- 
out the United States and has many 
readers who are not Friends. 


It is devoted to Religion, Literature, 
and General Reading, and is especially 


| a journal for the home. 


The FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
reaches a class of readers who have not 
the time or inclination to scan the adver- 
tisements in the daily papers. 

Advertisements in the FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER are printed neatly 
and conspicuously in its columns. They 


| are read. 
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“Any Christian spirit working kindly in its lit- 
tle sphere, whatever it may be, will find its mortal 
life too short for its vast means of usefulness.” 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


OPEN TO THE LIGHT. 


Ope, ope, my soul; around thee press 
A thousand things of worth; 

Truth, Beauty, and all holiness, 
Are waiting to have birth. 


Lie open; Love and Duty stand, 
Thy guardian angels near, 

To lead thee gently by the hand,— 
Their words of welcome hear. 


Lie open, soul, in watchfulness, 
Each brighter glory win; 
The Universe thy heart shall bless 
And strength shall enter in. 
—Herbert New. 


THE QUESTION OF QUAKERISM. 


[From The British Friend, appearing with the following 
editorial note: “How is a religious body to have a definite 
‘Message’ for the world, without being tied to a creed? 
This is a question of growing interest and importance; and 
in connection with it we ask the attention of our readers 
to the able article in this issue, by T. R. Glover, M.A., 
headed ‘The Question of Quakerism.’ The article was 
written at our request by one who, though not actually a 
member of the Society of Friends, is in close and active 
sympathy with it; and his words gain in weight from the 
independence of his standpoint.”] 

The centre round which the life of the Society 
of Friends shapes itself is the fact of the com- 
munication between God and the individual soul. 
It is a great heritage—a society organized, so far 
as it can be organized or ought to be, on the per- 
manence of a principle so full of awe and so full 
of power. Apostolical priesthoods, magical sacra- 
ments, traditional creeds can have no place in the 
scheme of a man who has directer relations with 
the Source of all truth and of all priesthood. He 
goes at one step behind them, and is in another 
atmosphere. And that such a contact is open at 
once to every Christian is the essential truth on 
which the Society has rested and still rests—must 
rest if it is to continue, for it can have no other 
foundation. 

The intense relief which such a freedom from 
tradition, usage and convention, has for those 
bred among priests and sacraments will not be 


| not unnaturally but not quite fairly. 








readily understood by birthright members of the 
Society. Any hesitation to maintain this freedom 
and to proclaim it, with all the emphasis consistent 
with Christian charity, will seem to those who did 
not inherit it, but had to find it, something like 
betrayal. Is it after all a breach of Christian char- 
ity to tell men they are wrong,—to do it gently 
and hopefully, when you are convinced that their 
error goes deep, and carries evil consequences? 
Surely silence on fundamental things is the graver 
breach of Christian charity,—unless Christian 
charity is after all a synonym for the convention- 
al good manners of society, duty in moderation 
and conviction subject to politeness. 

But now let us survey the outlook for the Chris- 
tian communities in general. Certain features of 
it are obvious. The Higher Criticism is virtually 
an accepted fact, both for Old and New Testa- 
ments. The influence of Natural Science is strong 
upon contemporary thought, with its tendency 
to detailed inquiry and to partial and provisional 
affirmation, and its hesitation in general state- 
ment. The result is that the Infallible Book is no 
longer to be quoted with the old certainty; while 
creeds, with their large range over the eternal and 
universal, cause great hesitation to those who have 
to use them. The emphasis falls more and more 
on the verifiable. The irony of Mr. Mallock in 
his parody of Jowett in The New Republic comes 
very near the truth. There the counterpart of 
Jowett urges his hearers to build their religion 
on “nothing that anybody can contradict—then 
indeed your faith no man taketh from you.” That 
is almost instinct with us to-day. 

As a consequence men and women fall back on 
what lies to hand and is conspicuous; and there 
is much to be said for this. Thus the growing 
enthusiasm for Social Study and Social Work that 
has marked the last quarter of a century is a 
scund impulse, and must tend to the bettering of 
society and the fulfilment of the ideas of Jesus. 
At times, however, it is clear that many of these 
workers lay a stress, which experience will not 
warrant, on the material and external. Rebuild 
the street with real access to air and light, with 
proper sanitation and space, they say, and you 
will (they imply) automatically redeem the men 
and women there. They are impatient with the 
old method of soup tickets, tracts and the like— 
It is partly 
due to keener appreciation of what dark rooms 
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and foul air really do; but it is also due in part to 
a weaker grip of the spiritual forces and values 
in man. These may be starved by physical hun- 
ger and darkness; but the middle classes, who live 
in plenty, in the air and in the daylight, ought to 
be a warning that these blessings cannot do every- 
thing. This is truism, of course; still the tend- 
ency to be impatient of religious teaching when 
the physical conditions need mending is char- 
acteristic of many of the most ardent young spir- 
its of to-day. The reason lies in the general hesi- 
tation as to whether spiritual insight concerns the 
eternal and universal, or is personal and subjec- 
tive—a matter of auto-suggestion, and so forth. 

Similarly we have seen in thirty years the ex- 
traordinary spread of Mrs. Eddy’s new religion. 
Ignorance, vanity and sheer quackery may be de- 
tected in it, but the propulsive force that has 
spread it is not in these. The “Christian Scien- 
tists” can point to pain relieved and sickness heal- 
ed. The motive impulse in the Christan move- 
ment was (and is) the experience of a power that 
can deal with sin. It is a symptom of to-day that 
we are asked to discard a religion which deals 
with sin for one in which the main emphasis 
rests on physical pain. Pain is more easily veri- 
fiable. Everyone knows it, and not everyone is 
conscious of sin. 

Then again, there is no use in denying that the 
dissenting communities of England are richer and 
easier to-day than ever. Our sons go to the Pub- 
lic Schools and the Universities, and Culture, as it 
is called, has great charms for us. Culture, how- 
ever, like the eighteenth century Elegance, is a 
word that betrays. It can be used too easily to 
describe a skin-deep thing—a fastidiousness with 
no force behind it, a sense for the pleasant rather 
than for the true. We are all “cultured” just as 
our grandparents—some of them—hoped to be 
“elegant.” A generation hence our grand-chil- 
dren will be ashamed of us. 

This is the situation in outline. Qualifications, 
deductions and explanations every reader can 
make for himself, and they may at once be ad- 
mitted. There is nothing gained by quarrelling 
with the tendencies of the day, in any case. It is 
better to use them in a level-headed way; and to- 
day, at any rate, the tendencies, here set forth, 
have a common element, which is essentially 
sound,—a real loyalty to fact. The point on 
which our criticism must rest is that the body of 
fact is not large enough. 

Now where does the Christian community stand 
in all this? 

First, let us remind ourselves of its origin and 
objective. It rose from the personal friendship 


of a dozen men or so for Jesus of Nazareth—a 








friendship that opened their eyes, interpreted the 
world, present and eternal to them, and trans- 
formed them into the likeness of their Friend. 
Since then the same characteristics have marked 
the movement. Men are transformed, filled with 
new insight into spiritual values and with new 
love for all that is real: that is, for all that is God’s, 
for God Himself, for Jesus, for all who labor and 
are heavy-laden, the lost, the sinful, the broken, 
the worthless. Our object, if we use the name 
of Jesus in connection with ourselves, is to do for 
men what He did,—‘“to seek and to save that 
which is lost.” The redemption of the world—in 
the very fullest and deepest sense that we can 
give to both the words—is our program so far as 
we are identified with Jesus. 

The question has been raised as to why the So- 
ciety of Friends should exist,—what is its objec- 
tive? Is it a house of refuge for some who are 
weary of forms and creeds? a pleasant spiritual 
club for certain refined temperaments? or an 
apostolate, with Paul’s thought burning in its 
heart, “Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel”? 

The Society has a traditional association with 
Quietism—the outcome clearly of the individual 
waiting upon God. It has a noble record of ser- 
vice done to men, and at present it enjoys a higher 
measure of general approbation than any other 
dissenting body. Are the two things connected? 
Why does the world speak well of Quakers? De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum? Is there nothing to be 
feared from Quakerism for the future? The old 
spirit of George Fox, preaching to the people and 
testifying—is it so decently buried that we can 
all agree to a pleasant epitaph? Is this cheap sar- 
casm, or is it true criticism? 

We all know what Quakerism is doing. The 
Adult Schools are, it is owned, one of the great 
things of contemporary Christianty, and there 
are other activities at home and abroad. But let 
us look at the Meeting for Worship, which is 
bound to be, in many ways, the centre. 

Does the Society (in the old motto of Glasgow) 
“flourish by the preaching of the Word”? What 
would happen if a wave of spiritual concern swept 
over a town and men crowded to the churches in 
anxiety about their souls—if in hundreds they 
flooded the Friends’ Meeting? Should we have 
anything to say? Should we say it intelligibly? 
A great deal of our preaching is not intelligible 
at all; it is a bygone dialect of metaphor, not used 
to-day and not associated with anything real 
whatever. The expression of our faith in terms 
intelligible, without the loss of a single vital ele- 
ment, is essential to the well-being of those whom 
God has put in our charge. They are earnest, but 
it is only too clear they do not understand us, 
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We love the quiet spaces in meeting, more and | vegetation had already lost much of its freshness. 


more, as we know their value. To many they 
are unintelligible. Many young men and women, 
who will say nothing to us about it, are sorely 
tried by our failure to speak to their condition. 
They need guidance and help—the understanding 
that depends on sympathy. They need the in- 
terpretation of the spiritual experience that 
underlies the whole Christian movement, in such 
terms that it will answer to something in their 
own spiritual experience and outlook—most of 
all, the indication of the force or power which is 
to carry them through lives of duty and tempta- 
tion. Many of us will have unhappy memories to 
confirm this. 

The principles that underlie the very being of 
the Society should enable Friends to speak to the 
condition of earnest men and women to-day with 
a power and freedom beyond all others. Is it 
unfair to say that we do not so speak—do not, 
as a rule? That we must hear the Spirit before 
we speak, is essential; but has not the Spirit called 
us, loudly enough, if we choose to listen? Is not 
the voice of God to be heard, speaking, in the most 
imperative way, in the misery and sin of our 
land, in the need of the heathen, in that very 
dissatisfaction with our presentment of Christian 
truth which we read in the attitude of the young 
and thoughful? Do we really need more to be 
said? If God has come into our own lives and 
hearts, and we see a vacuum in the lives and 
hearts of others, must we really wait for any 
further call? Does not His word burn within us? 
In such a case to be unintelligible is to be disloyal. 

—T. R. Glover. 


GREECE AND ITALY. 
III. 

After a week spent in Pompeii, four hours of 
every day listening to lectures in the Italian 
tongue, it seemed as if a few days rest was im- 
perative. The pleasant companionship of our 
Greek party had rather spoiled us for traveling 
alone, but we finally plucked up our courage and 
set out, taking passage on the Marco Polo at 
Naples for Palermo. This is an eleven hour ride, 
and the boats always ply at night; the long twi- 
light gave opportunity to enjoy the beauty of the 
bay until darkness settled down upon us after we 
passed Capri. We were on deck by half-past four 
the next morning, hoping to get a glimpse of 
Stromboli in the distance, as Baedeker had led us 
to suppose was possible; but for once Baedeker 
failed us and Stromboli remains still only a name 
to us. We found Sicily very hot and dusty; this 
year the warm weather came unusually early and 





Owing to the heat and to our increasing desire 
to get back to Rome, we made a very hurried 
trip—crossing the island to the south from 
Palermo to Girgenti, then spending a short time 
at Syracuse, stopping for a few hours at Catania, 
making an all too short stay at Taormina, which 
is, I believe, the most beautiful place we have seen, 
uniting as it does the grandeur of the Delphi 
scenery with the exquisite beauty of Amalfi and 
the Salernian coast. We stopped between trains 
at Messina; the accounts of the devastation there 
have not been exaggerated. Long before we 
reached the fated city the path of the earthquake 
could be traced in wrecked buildings and impro- 
vised shelters for the homeless. One thing very 
noticeable in this part of Sicily is that nearly 
every one is dressed in mourning. There 
are miles of frame shacks in Messina where the 
survivors live, and so far as we could see no 
sanitary arrangements whatever. It would seem 
that there would be greater danger of an epidemic 
from the presence of the living than of the dead. 
I can not imagine an American community five 
months after such a catastrophe being so com- 
pletely on their backs as these Italians. 

Now that we are again in Rome, we know where 
the chief of all the old-world interest lies for us. 
In the beauty of its natural scenery Greece may 
surpass Italy; in the dress of its peasants there 
may be more that is strange and picturesque; its 
peasants themselves, especially in certain districts, 
may be superior to those of Italy; it may boast of 
greater artists and a nobler literature, yet Rome 
is still the eternal city. Athens, crowned with its 
Parthenon, represents the highest culture to 
which the human race has ever attained. She is 
a type of art in the abstract; she stands aloof 
from the world of endeavor, cold, beautiful, heart- 
less. Rome has little of beauty; she has made 
many mistakes, but she is throbbing with the life 
of the ages. For more than twenty centuries she 
has never gone out of history. She has had a 
part in many a conflict that has shaken the world, 
and she is rugged and scarred from the strife. 
She has been the scene of much that was of mo- 
ment in the struggle of Christianity against 
Paganism—a struggle not yet ended. (We can 
hardly imagine the intensity of feeling of these 
Roman Protestants!) Every breath of air seems 
laden with whispers of the past, echoes of noble 
deeds, of cruel crimes, the roar of the wild beast 
and the triumphant song of martyrs....The 
mysterious hold which Rome has upon one can 
not be explained; it is a thing to be felt, and it 
grows with the months spent within its walls. 

ELLEN H. E. PRICE, 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 

The steamship Celtic discharged her Irish pas- 
sengers at Queenstown, past midnight of the 9th. 
No landing was made, lighters meeting the ship 
in the offing and taking the travelers and their 
baggage (called luggage on this side) to the town. 
All hands remained on deck to see their fellow- 
passengers embark. About ten o’clock First-day 
morning the hills of Wales loomed up on the right. 
Later the mountains of the famous Snowden 
range were dimly visible through the fog-banks. 
The shore is cliff-laden, but the hills slope away 
inland to level ground. The patches of green 
fields on the hillsides, divided by hedges, present 
a charming sight. About noon we pass the 
Island of Anglesea, on which is the landing point 
of Holyhead. We were listed to discharge the 
London passengers at this point, but for some 
inexplicable reason we did not. There was more 
or less romancing on board to the effect that the 
great steamship lines are contemplating making 
Holyhead a point of embarkation, to relieve the 
situation at Liverpool. It is not worth while, 
however, to give credence to all of the tales re- 
hearsed in one’s ears on shipboard. About four 
o’clock First-day afternoon we see the city of 
Liverpool in outline, and the watering town of 
New Brighton opposite. About five the Celtic is 
opposite her “bridge,” and turns square around, 
running broadside. As she turned in the river Mer- 
sey the ship’s seven hundred feet went a good 
way towards bridging that stream. The steamers 
do not dock at Liverpool until they have dis- 
charged their passengers, the docks being inside 
rows of large buildings, these inside docks being 
reached by narrow channels to receive the ship’s 
width. 

Telegrams and letters received on landing, in- 
form us that the Woodbrooke Settlement is out 
of commission for the summer, so we suddenly 
shift our plans and turn our faces towards Lon- 
don. Less than a minute passes our baggage at 
the “customs,” and at six o’clock we are off on 
the Northwestern Railroad for what the average 
Englishman considers, and what most of us may 
gracefully admit, is the world’s capital. 

As twilight lasts in England far into the eve- 
ning, it being quite light on to nearly nine o’clock, 
we were able to enjoy the landscape from the car 
window. The agricultural sections through which 
we pass seem to be under a high state of cultiva- 
tion; fine fields of oats and wheat were seen in 
abundance, and truck and garden patches dotted 
the landscape and surrounded every cottage. The 
hay harvest is on, and field after field of hay in 
the curing process was seen. We waste no time 
in describing an English railway train, as that has 
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been done many times by others. One thing about 


railroading on this side was impressively favor- 
able, and that the absence of grade crossings. 
Each crossing is either a brick culvert or a bridge 
supported by substantial brick work. We reach 
London about ten in the evening, and seek rest 
at the hotel hard by the depot. 





SEEING SOME OF LONDON. 
Second-day morning we go by the “tube” to 
Charing Cross, in the Westminster neighborhood. 
The tube here is the subway, and is popular in 


going about London. We walk across Trafalgar 
Square, with its famous Nelson monument, 
flanked by statues of Havelock, Napier and 
“Chinese” Gordon. Adjoining the Square is the 
National Portrait Gallery, being possibly the larg- 
est collection of an array of persons under one 
roof in the world. At any rate, no such an array 
of English faces can be seen elsewhere. The 
pictures include England’s great and “near 
great” for four centuries. It is a comfortable 
walk from Trafalgar Square to Westminster 
Abbey and the Parliament Buildings, the White- 
hall region being on the way. We looked at the 
Parliament Houses from the Thames bridge hard 
by, and then passed over to the Abbey. The time 
at our disposal was altogether inadequate to in- 
spect this most historic church edifice in London. 
There are tombs in the alcoves dating back to the 
twelfth century, and crumbling monuments to 
departed greatness enough for surfeit. Nowhere 
else have we seen the gnawing of the tooth of 
time so manifest. The elements are making con- 
stant embargoes on Westminster, and to keep it 
intact, and from going the way of other ruined 
buildings, constant attention has to be employed. 
The man who wrote “Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal Be Proud?” could have found his ques- 
tion tremendously emphasized in the Abbey. This 
famous building is a perfect labyrinth of alcoves, 
corridors, chapels of England’s dead monarchs, 
with monuments and memorials huddled together 
in wearying confusion. It is really an antique 
relic in architecture. 

In the early evening we made a visit to Devon- 
shire House, the Friendly headquarters in London. 
Here we met Edward Grubb, Maurice Gregory 
and other recorded ministers of London and 
Middlesex Quarterly Meeting. These Friends aim 
to hold a meeting once each month, except during 
the summer, and we were fortunate to be at the 
last gathering before Tenth month. These 
Friends consider in reverent but comprehensive 
fashion the needs of meetings, endeavoring to 
make their religious assemblies better centers for 
deepening the spiritual life. 

In the late twilight we visited the home of the 
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Bedford Institute, in the Bishopgate district, hav- 
ing as our guide Alfred T. Alexander, a recorded 
minister of the Devonshire House Meeting, who 
is deeply interested in the Institute. This institu- 
tion is what would be called a social settlement 
in America. It is managed by Friends, and has 
been in existence about sixty years. It began asa 
First-day School for boys and has broadened into 
a widely helpful institution. It has the parent 
plant and seven branches, the estimate being that 
about six hundred thousand people attended the 
meetings, or were touched by the activities of the 
institution during the year. 

One of the branches of the Institute is at Rat- 
cliff. It will be interesting to American Friends, 
who are very jealous of the use of their meeting 
houses for other than meeting purposes, to note 
the following from an obituary notice of the late 
John Hilton, who instituted the work at Ratcliff: 
“It was at his earnest request in 1866 that per- 
mission was accorded by the Monthly Meeting for 
the meeting house there to be utilized for reading 
meetings, schools, etc., on behalf of a population 
sorely neglected, desperately poor and extremely 
ignorant.” It will thus be seen that in London 
it was possible to use a meeting house for really 
settlement purposes more than forty years ago. 
There are meeting places in cities in America that 
could also be made centers of neighborhood help- 
fulness. 


THE PALACE OF THE KING. 

This morning we saw the parade of troops about 
Buckingham Palace. It is a daily occurrence 
when the King and Queen are “at home.” The 
grenadiers were in evidence, gorgeous in red 
coats, gold lace and burdensome bear skin hats. 
The palace is large, but it could hardly be called 
beautiful. The surroundings in the Hyde Park 
neighborhood are among the most attractive in 
London. The King is surely well protected. A 
uniformed guard is stationed every few rods along 
the iron fence surrounding the Palace, and it is 
his business to parade in stately fashion at in- 
tervals of a few minutes. In addition, policemen 
are in evidence, and no one can get inside the 
fence unless armed with the necessary evidence 
of his right to be there. We suppose that all of 
this military display has served some purpose in 
the evolution of society and government, but as 
it is seen here the wish rises vigorously that we 
may get no increase of that sort of thing on our 
side of the water. We are also rather inclined 
to wish that nothing more palatial in the shape of 
a Presidential residence may be very soon built in 
Washington. There is a simple dignity about the 
White House in fine contrast with al] one sees 
about Buckingham Palace. 
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VARIED EXPERIENCES. 

As yet we have seen nothing of the celebrated 
London Fog. Neither have we seen any London 
sunshine. The sky has been overcast since our 
arrival, and a sudden shower this afternoon im- 
mediately following our nearest approach to a 
sight of the great luminary, was among the sur- 
prises in store for the traveler in these parts. 
First-day and yesterday were more like Tenth 
month than Seventh, judging from our American 
experience. Still the Londoner will tell you that 
this has been an unusual season so far, and even 
the Continent of Europe is getting its own taste 
of unseasonable weather. One sees more silk 
hats and umbrellas in London than has been our 
observation elsewhere. 

There are no skyscrapers either in Liverpool or 
London; the buildings, however, are substantial 
and the streets in the main clean and well kept. 

Passing through one of the corridors at West- 
minster yesterday, we came upon Clarkson Fogg, 
his wife and daughter, well-known Philadelphia 
Friends. It was a most pleasant surprise, as the 
face of a friend is a little more welcome in a 
strange land than at home. They have been 
“doing” Ireland, and reached London only a few 
hours behind us. 

As yet we have not found the phenomenal 
cheapness in the price of things on this side, of 
which we had heard a good deal. Perhaps that 
is to be a happy experience when we pass out of 
London. 

Coming down on the train from Liverpool the 
other night we lunched on board. The service is 
so entirely different from that at home that a 
comparison is not easy. The food was exceedingly 
wholesome and plentiful, and the price somewhat 
less than on an American dinner. We noted one 
thing with some interest and possibly regret: 
Probably fifty per cent. more people took some 
kind of liquor with their meals than is true of 
railroad dining in America. It is also apparently 
true at least, that a larger number of restaurants 
and eating houses have liquor attached than is the 
case in our American cities. 

HENRY W. WILBUR. 


Take long walks in stormy weather, or through 
deep snows in the fields and woods, if you would 
keep your spirits up. Deal with brute nature. 
Be cold and hungry and weary.—Thoreau. 


The philosophy of Christ calls for less sacrifice 
than the philosophy of the Stoic, but it calls for 
them in words which read not like a judgment but 
like an inspiration —Pres. Hadley. 
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EDUCATION AND THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 

[A paper read by Rebecca J. Miller, of Sandy Spring 
Meeting, Md., at the Semi-Annual Conference of Friends’ 
Associations at the time of Yearly Meeting in Philadel- 
phia, Fifth month 10th.] 

“Is the Religious Life Advanced by Education?” 
This question is so very comprehensive that to 
discuss it in ten, or even in fifteen minutes, neces- 
sitates going over the ground in the most cursory 
way, touching almost at random only a few of the 
high places in passing; and probably no two of 
us would take the same route or arrive at the 
same end. In short, it is not a question to be 
answered by a categorical Yes or No. Perhaps, 
however, we might all begin by trying to define 
what we mean by “the religious life.” 

Does it mean the attendance of meetings, the 
preaching of sermons, or listening to them, the 
acceptance of certain dogmas, the observance of 
certain rites? Does it involve the separation, as 
complete as may be of ourselves, innately and 
essentially wicked, from a sinful world, with a 
view to saving, if possible, our souls from eternal 
damnation? Are we brought to it by bribes of 
future happiness, or threats of future punish- 
ment? 

For long centuries these questions must have 
been answered in the affirmative by the Christian 
world, so obscured had the teachings of Jesus be- 
come by older heathen superstitions. But error 
can not persist forever; “no star is ever lost we 
once have seen,” and the great truths of the 
Gospels, the precepts of the sermon on the mount, 
inevitably, though slowly, are coming to be ac- 
cepted as guiding rules of the religious life. 

The ideal of religious life presented by Jesus 
and his disciples, so intensely spirtual in its es- 
sence, so simple in its practical application, has 
for two thousand years eluded the comprehension 
of the world, and we are only just beginning to 
realize that it is all summed up in these few brief 
sentences: 

“God is spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind 
....and....thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

“Pure religion. ...is to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” 

“He who bridleth not his tongue... .that man’s 
religion is vain.” 

“Be ye doers of the word and not hearers only.” 

According to these teachings the supreme test 
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of the religious life is what a man is and does, in 
his soul and with his body, not merely what he 
believes with his mind. Beliefs may be largely a 
matter of instruction, but being and doing—char- 
acter, in short,—must be the result of an all- 
around education. 

Having arrived at this position, let us see how 
education meets the needs of the case. If it is 
mere instruction, a filling of the mind with facts; 
if it is solely a training of the intellect, leaving the 
moral qualities undeveloped; or if, being both of 
these, it fails to teach the inter-relation of man 
and man, the duty of man to his brother and to 
God, then it fails to be education in any true sense. 

So long as education regarded the storing of 
the memory, the training of the reasoning powers, 
the polishing of the wits and the manners, as the 
end to be attained, so long there might be a ques- 
tion as to whether education did or could advance 
the religious life. Culture for culture’s sake was 
a gem, beautiful, sparkling and costly, for the 
wealthy and fortunate only, to be worn exclusively 
for the benefit of those likewise adorned; but cul- 
ture for culture’s sake more and more is coming 
to be regarded as, at best, a refined form of selfish- 
ness. True education is merely a means to an end, 
and that end to “render an honest and a perfect 
man,” consciously drawing the inspiration of his 
life from the Divine. 

In our country education is no longer the high- 
est privilege of a privileged class; it is the birth- 
right of the whole people, a condition fundamental 
to the continuance of our democratic institutions. 

A glimmer of this truth came in the early days 
of the Republic when the need for an “intelligent” 
citizenship led to the founding of the public school 
system. This was built on the traditional academic 
educational lines, and the typical “intelligent” 
citizen which the system produced was found to 
use his intelligence, cultivated to the exclusion of 
the spiritual and ethical sides of his nature, for 
purely selfish ends, with a harvest of business and 
political corruption as a result. 

Of course there were other causes contributing 
to and intensifying these evils, which we may not 
stop to consider now, but which also emphasized 
the need of a citizenship not only “intelligent,” 
but conscientious in all public as well as private 
relations: keen for the public welfare as for 
private gain—even willing to make personal sacri- 
fices for the general good. In fact, our ideal has 
risen from “intelligent” citizenship to Christian 
citizenship, and the educational system of the 
country in all its grades is working towards that 
ideal. 


In a thousand ways the obligation to service 
according to our cpportunities is taught especially 
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in our higher schools and colleges; and the study 
of economics, political science and kindred prob- 
lems of every-day life must give an impulse 
towards helpful living, as well as the equipment 
to make that impulse effective. Not only is the 
trend of the educational system thus towards con- 
ditions that promote the religious life, but there is 
a growing demand that teachers, by their char- 
acter and personality, shall exemplify it. The 
most effective way to teach religion is to live it. 

Again, if we will just divest our minds of the 
notion that religion and theology are identical, we 
must soon see that the scientific spirit, long and 
widely deemed the microbe of heresy, is really 
contributing to promote the religious life; for 
whatever force breaks down prejudice, sweeps 
away superstition, discovers a new truth, that 
force by so much clears our atmosphere of 
obstructions to our spiritual vision. And educa- 
tion is at once a result and a cause of the scientific 
spirit. 

It may be a fact that the colleges now are grad- 
uating fewer ministers than of yore, but I ques- 
tion whether that is a fair test of the presence or 
absence of religion among the graduates. On 
those who would enter the ministry of almost any 
church, tests of creed and dogma are imposed 
which may exclude men of the most exalted spirit- 
uality. If their trained intellects balk at the idea 
of Total Depravity, Eternal Punishment, Fore- 
ordination, or some other tenet of a bygone dis- 
pensation, are we, therefore, to deny that they 
live the religious life? Or even if one, while ac- 
cepting the Church’s teachings for himself, can 
not demand that others shall see eye to eye with 
him, dare we say “that man’s religion is vain?” 
The great Congress of Religious Liberals, recently 
met in this house, was sufficient refutation of those 
positions. 

These rather rambling thoughts have, to my 
mind at least, some bearing on the effect of edu- 
cation upon the religious life in a general way. 
A more specific aspect of the question, “What 
has Swarthmore done to quicken the religious 
life of our society?” was also recommended to my 
attention. 

Whatever opinion I may hold on the subject is 
wholly unbiased by any personal educational ex- 
perience at Swarthmore; “such colleging as mine 
was” I had elsewhere. It has, however, been my 
privilege to know a number of those who shape 
the policy and direct the course of the institution, 
and in intercourse with them they have always 
impressed me as personalities of a high and benef- 
icent type; and the atmosphere of the college 
and of the town, as it strikes a casual sojourner, 
is uplifting and increasingly so. 
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But we are taught to judge a tree by its fruits, 
and I feel that the Society of Friends owes much 
of its recent renewal of life and zeal to the men 
and women Swarthmore has trained. In our 
First-day school work, on our philanthropic com- 
mittees, in the proceedings of conferences and 
summer schools they are active and efficient, their 
natural abilities and aptitudes made more effective 
by their Alma Mater’s training. Wherever they 
have gone from the college doors, if there is 

“A cause that lacks assistance, 

A wrong that needs resistance,” 
Swarthmore’s sons and daughters have answered 
to the call for loving service, have responded to 
the test of the religious life. 

Suppose none of them are great preachers, are 
they necessarily any the less ministers of God on 
that account, since they show by their works that 
they love their fellow-men? 

Where any fall short of our test of the religious 
life, whether students of Swarthmore or of some 
other college, can we say it is because of their 
“higher education” that they have failed? Is it 
not rather because they have not received the 
highest? 

“We needs must love the highest when we see 
| a 


The first quarter of the Ethical Lessons (The 
Teachings of Jesus) has for some time been out of 
print. The Second Bible History Series (1906) 
Nos. I and II also are out of print. Any schools 
or individuals having on hand any of these that 
are not likely to be needed in the near future are 
asked to send them to Walter H. Jenkins, 140 N. 
15th Street, that he may use them in filling orders 
that are all the time coming in for them. 


We praise the world which is continually re- 
newed; we bless the mighty fountains of our own 
life, the air about us, and the springing grass be- 
neath our feet.—Francis d’ Assisi. 


Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him labor diligently and 
build one for himself.—Lincoln, 


Learn to stand in awe of the Unseen, and that 
will prevent you from doing wrong. Cultivate the 
conscience implanted in you; then you will never 
wander from the way.—Hirata. 


No religion that ever was. preached on this 
earth of God’s rounding ever proclaimed any sal- 
vation to sellers of bad goods.—Ruskin, 
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THE NEXT GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

The Central Committee of Friends’ General 
Conference will hold, at Glenburnie-on-Lake 
George, N. Y., Ninth month 2nd and 3rd, its usual 
biennial meeting to make preliminary arrange- 
ments for the General Conference of 1910. The 
principle business of this meeting will be to de- 
cide on the time and place of holding the Confer- 
ence, and to give preliminary consideration to the 
program. The two days at Glenburnie will be de- 
voted to this business and the usual conference 
and other meetings will be held on the following 
Seventh and First-days at Saratoga and in the 
meeting centers within reach. 

There are usually present at these meetings 
other well concerned Friends as well as the mem- 
bers of the Central Committee, and it is hoped 
that a goodly number will this year join the 
Committee in its deliberations. 

The place of holding the next Conference is a 
matter that is of much importance to the Friends 
of all our yearly meetings. It ought not to be 
left to the decision of a few. Every one who has 
a view as to where it would be best to hold the 
Conference can greatly help along Friendly inter- 
ests by making his view known. Any who may 
have ideas on the subject who are not expecting to 
attend the meetings, might talk it over with some 
member of the Central Committee who expects 
to attend. Any who care to do so can take the 
matter up through the Intelligencer. The sub- 
ject of the place and time of holding the Con- 
ference will be introduced at Glenburnie by a re- 
port of the Business Committee who were directed 
to take it into consideration and to be ready to 
report at that time. Their recommendation, while 
it will have the great advantage of being based on 
careful study of the situation, will not necessarily 
be adopted unless there is not a better suggestion 
from some other portion of the Central Commitee. 

The last Conference was held in the West. In 
recent years one has been held in Maryland, and 


one in Canada. It has been some time since a 
Conference has been held near the center of 
Friendly population. It is a very general feeling 
that the Conference of 1910 should be held some- 
where not very far from Philadelphia. There is 
a strong drawing on the part of many toward a 
seashore point. Of inland places spoken of we 
may mention West Chester, Swarthmore and the 
City of Philadelphia. 

Without taking up a discussion of this whole 
matter here we would suggest that it be taken up 
thoroughly from all points of view and that all 
who have views on the subject make those views 
known where they may have full consideration, 
before the decision is made. 

The same may be said of the time of holding the 
Conference: Whether mid-summer or early or 
late in the summer suits the largest number; also 
whether the first part of Ninth month is too late 
and whether it might be advisable to hold the Con- 
ference in Sixth month. 

The whole matter of the program is also one 
that would be greatly benefited by being taken up 
democratically by Friends generally. What sub- 
jects should be taken up at this Conference; how 
much time and stress should be given each; how 
ought the time for discussion of religious, edu- 
cational, philanthropic matters to be apportioned? 
These and other questions in connection with the 
program can be settled most helpfully only if a 
wide consideration is given to them. 

The columns of the Intelligencer are open for 
such consideration. 


Any Friends who feel an interest in the busi- 
ness of the Central Committee are at liberty to 
attend its meetings. It is expected that all who 
can make arrangements to do so will attend the 
conference at Quaker Springs (Saratoga Meet- 
ing) on Seventh-day, the 4th. They reach there 
by trolley and will be met by friends. It is also 
hoped that Friends will attend the meetings on 
First-day, the 5th, at Quaker Springs, Albany, 
Pittstown, Easton, Granville and Quaker Street. 
Arrangements for getting to these points can be 
made after reaching Glenburnie. 


Attention is directed to the advertisement of the 
Swarthmore College Authorities in this issue, 
which was printed as a communication last week. 
The object sought is a highly laudable one, de- 
serving the co-operation and aid of all Friends, 
and we commend it to the attention and sympathy 
of our readers. 
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ROUTES TO CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEET- 
INGS AT GLENBURNIE. 

The following route is recommended to Glen- 
burnie, Lake George: Pennsylvania Railroad to 
New York; People’s Boat Line to Albany; Hud- 
son River Electric Line to Lake George, and Lake 
Boats to Glenburnie. Leave Washington Third- 
day, Eighth month 31st, at 11 a. m.; Baltimore, 
* 12.05 p. m.; Broad Street, Philadelphia, 2.20 p. m. 
Arrive in New York, via Desbrosses St. Ferry, 
4.53 p.m. The Albany boat leaves Pier 32, Hud- 
son River, two short blocks north of Desbrosses 
St., at 6. p. m., arriving in Albany about 6 p. m., 
Ninth month Ist. 

Arrangements will be made for breakfast in Al- 
bany, also for a visit to the capital and other 
points of interest, leaving about 10 or 11 a. m., 
making a stop on the route for lunch, reaching 
Lake George in time for the boat at 4 p. m., ar- 
riviug at Glenburnie at 7.25. For this trip local 
tickets will have to be bought from Washington 
and Baltimore, ten-day excursion to New York, 
at $10.00 and $8.00. Philadelphia, one way tickets, 
at $2.25 each, unless the five-day excursion at 
$4.00 will answer. The fare on the Albany boats 
is $1.50 each way, and on the trolley line to Lake 
George, $1.20 each way. On the Lake, $2.85 round 
trip. This makes the rates as follows: Washing- 
ton, $18.25; Baltimore, $16.25; Philadelphia, 
$12.75; New York, $8.25. If any prefer through 
tickets, by the same route to Albany and from 
there by the Delaware & Hudson R. R. to Lake 
George, the rate will be from Washington, $20.00 ; 
Baltimore, $18.20; Philadelphia $14.20, and New 
York, $9.50. 

State rooms accommodating two are $1 to $2. 
Friends who desire berths reserved for the round 
trip will please send information immediately, 
giving the date of their proposed return, also stat- 
ing their preference of route from Albany. 

JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, 
Hempstead, L. I. 


NEW MEMBERS AT PURCHASE. 


At the Purchase Executive Meeting, West 
Chester County, N. Y., recently, there were twelve 
applications for membership, eight adults and 
four children. The occasion was one of inspira- 
tion and the applicants being well known to the 
members, the usual formalities were omitted and 
they were received into membership at that time 
and the Clerk was directed to write to each a 
letter of welcome into the Society. This is sent 
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in the hope that other meetings may feel encour- 
aged to invite those whom they know to be in 
close sympathy with them, into that fellowship 
which membership implies, so that all may be 
strengthened in helpfulness one to the other. 


PEACE CONFERENCE OF MEDIA FRIENDS. 

An interesting and instructive meeting to pro- 
mote the cause of Peace was held at Providence 
Meeting House, near Media, on the afternoon of 
Seventh month 18th. Alfred H. Love, president 
of the Pennsylvania Peace Society, delivered an 
able and instructive address, showing the advance- 
ment which is being made for the promulgation 
of the cause, though the need for active service 
in this direction is very evident. 

There is much hope in education in the 
principles of Peace for the youth, upon whom the 
future of our country depends. 

Brief remarks were made by Samuel S. Ash, 
Dr. Trimble Pratt, Arthur Dewees and Charles 
Palmer. 


LIFic AT GRISCOM HALL. 
All the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer know 
that Griscom Hall is a smaller building than the 
Inn, on the grounds of the Bucks Hill Falls Com- 
pany, in the Pocono Mountain region of Penn- 
sylvania. It is owned and managed by a separate 
company, its purpose being to provide a comfort- 
able place for teachers and business men and 
women in moderate circumstances to spend an 
enjoyable vacation. Although everything about 
the Hall is plain and simple, the building is archi- 
tecturally beautiful within and without, and the 
furnishings harmonize with the rooms. The 
stationary wash basin in every room is not only 
a great comfort and convenience, but requires so 
much less work that one care taker can attend to 
all the rooms. This is possible because many of 
the guests make their own beds and are careful 
to keep their belongings in their proper places. 
As most of the guests are coupon holders and pay 
but six dollars a week, the fare is of course plain, 
but it is abundant and good. The fresh vegetables 
served for dinner are especially appetizing. 
The guests of the Hall have all the privileges 
on the grounds that are enjoyed by the guests of 
the Inn. They go to the Meeting on First-day 
morning, and to entertainments given in the Inn 
parlor. The fear expressed by some that the Hall 
guests would crowd the Inn porches, has not been 
realized, for except when they are calling on 
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friends, the Griscom Hall people prefer their own 
parlor and porches. As their number is not over 
fifty, they become acquainted with one another 
and form one harmonious family. In the even- 
ings, when it is too cool for the porches, they 
gather in the parlor and sing, tell stories and 
play games. 

The guests who are here now decided to give an 
entertainment, partly for the fun of it and partly 
to raise money to add to the comforts of the Hall. 
This took the form of a Tennyson evening, to 
which cottagers and Inn guests were invited, with 
the understanding that a silver offering would be 
given at the door. The success of the entertain- 
ment was due as much to one or two quiet workers 
behind the scenes as to those who had prominent 
places on the program. 

Although the long-wished-for rain began that 
evening the audience entirely filled the parlor. 
Some piano selections were given while those last 
to arrive were finding seats. A biographical and 
critical sketch of Tennyson was read by install- 
ments, and readings and recitations were given 
illustrating the various characteristics of the poet. 
The Hall people, young and old, to whom no other 
part was assigned, gave short quotations. A dia- 
lect poem, “The Northern Farmer,” was admir- 
ably given by one of the cottagers, James Mona- 
ghan; the audience appreciated the little rap that 
was given Friends in the lines: 

But I know’d a Quaaker feller as often as towd ma this: 
“Doant thou marry for munny but goé wheer munny is!” 

At the close of the serious part of the pro- 
gram, Miss Johnson, a guest of the Inn, sang, 
“Sweet and Low,” the lullaby song from “The 
Princess.”” Next came something in lighter vein, 
describing a not uncommon experience among 


summer pedestrians, entitled, “The Mountain 
Walks: a Buck Hill Idyll; after Tennyson’s 
Brook.” This was written by one of the four 


walkers, and read by another, who came in carry- 
ing a walking stick and wearing the hat referred 
to in the verses. The story was as follows: 

Four maids who ranged in age from sweet sixteen 

To sixty, left the Hall one morn this week 

And walked and walked. At foot of hill they stopped 
To see the chicken farm—a wondrous place 

Where white and yellow fowls exploit themselves 

To lay the biggest eggs and give the loudest crow. 
They next in Canadensis stayed their steps, 

And in the large department store they bought 

A hat shaped like a basket—Paris style, 

Some post cards, and assorted chocolates 

With nuts inside, well wrapped to fill the box. 

They halted next where stands an inn beside 

A sheet of water, with a dam below, 

And spruce trees growing round. When rested all 

They said, “Let us go home another road.” 
They asked at farm-house door about the path, 











But somehow went astray. Up hill they climbed 

By rocky wagon track with vines o’ergrown, 

And higher as they went the rocks still rougher grew. 
Some huckleberries gathered by the way 

But made them hungry for a larger meal, 

And anxiously they sought a better path. 

“We're lost,” at last they said; and then one cried: 


“T slip, I slide, I jump, I prance, 
I stumble over ledges, 
I’ve cut my shoe as with a lance, 
Upon these rocky edges. 
We chatter, chatter, but I know 
That we shall get there never, 
For dinner time will come and go, 
But we go on forever.” 


Their steps not to retrace they all agreed, 

And breaking through the woods they found a field, 
Which they attained by crawling through barbed wires. 
A stone wall next they compassed gracefully, 

And then one maiden heard a bell and feared 

To meet a wild, ferocious cow, but none 

Was near. More fields ahead! The maidens cried: 


“We wind about, and in and out, 
And over fences scramble, 

With here and there a rough redoubt, 
And here and there a bramble. 

We forward go, then to and fro, 
And we shall get there never, 

For dinner time will come and go, 
But we go on forever.” 


Another fence surmounted and they spied 

A cottage—welcome sight! Through its back yard 
Behold, a path that led to Griscom Hall. 

No longer tired, they moved with quickened steps 
And reached the hall before the dinner hour. 

With one accord together they exclaimed: 


“We’re hungry quite, and not in sight 
Is any trace of dinner; 

Oh for some food in our sad plight, 
Before we all grow thinner.” 

As soon as e’er the gong did beat, 
They hastened to the table, 

The waiters gave them food to eat 
As fast as they were able, 

Until, tired out, they cried aghast, 
“‘We’ve made our best endeavor; 

The other guests have stopped at last, 
But these eat on forever.” 


After the parody came a burlesque pantomime 
of Lady Clare, which was greeted with shouts of 
laughter. No description could do justice to this; 
be it sufficient to say that the “lily-white doe” 
was a serious faced professor in one of our well- 
known institutions of learning, who was trans- 
formed into a four-footed animal, robed in a sheet 
and provided with ears and tail. When the doe 
“leapt up from where she lay and dropt her head 
in the maiden’s hand,” the spectators were con- 
vulsed with merriment. 

As a conclusion to the evening’s entertainment 
the Hall people who were singers, joined in sing- 
ing to the tune of “My Maryland,” the following 
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song, written for the occasion by one of 
guests: 


Wide open is thy friendly door, 
Griscom Hall, our Griscom Hall, 

Until of guests thou hast full store 
Griscom Hall, our Griscom Hall! 

Thy peaceful life we all adore, 

Thy woodland paths our feet explore, 

And every day we love thee more, 
Griscom Hall, our Griscom Hall! 


Thy peaceful joys we gladly share, 
Griscom Hall, our Griscom Hall! 

In storm or shine thy days are fair, 
Griscom Hall, our Griscom Hall! 

For fashion’s ways we do not care, 

We draw deep breaths of Buck Hill air, 

And eat with zest thy wholesome fare, 
Griscom Hall, our Griscom Hall! 


In all these hills thou hast no peer, 
Griscom Hall, our Griscom Hall! 
Thy children join in social cheer, 
Griscom Hall, our Griscom Hall! 
And when we leave thy haunts so dear, 
We'll sing thy praise for all to hear, 
And come again another year, 
Griscom Hall, our Griscom Hall! 
7th Mo. 23, 1909. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 


The summer session of Western Quarterly 
Meeting convened at London Grove Meeting House 
on Third-day, Seventh month 20th. The attend- 
ance was thought to be the largest in a score of 


years. In the meeting for worship, Dr. Joseph S. 
Walton, of George School, Lukens Webster, of 
Philadelphia, Thomas Sheward, of Wilmington, 
Dr. Palmer, of West Chester, and Edward A. Pen- 
nock, of the home meeting, were called into vocal 
service. 

The dominant note of the ministry of the day 
was the great gift of God’s love shed into human 
hearts and its power to develop and perfect the 
lives of men, and direct them into paths of ser- 
vice. 

The business session was occupied with the re- 
ports of committees and making necessary ap- 
pointments. An effort is being made to collect in 
the new fireproof vault at London Grove, all meet- 
ing records of any sort, within the limits of the 
Quarterly Meeting, in order that they may be per- 
manently preserved, and at the same time be eas- 
ily accessible for historical purposes. 

The Philanthropic Committee in connection 
with its report of conferences, suggested holding 
one meeting to consider “Means of Preventing 
the Spread of Disease.” The report indicated that 
this committee was working not according to tra- 
dition but guided by the light of present needs. 
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About 500 people partook of the noonday lunch, 
after whicn the company again assembled to hear 
the report of the Swarthmore Summer School, 
given by various young members who had been in 
attendance. The striking features of this meet- 
ing were the large attendance, a program without 
the name of a single person who would be consid- 
ered a trained speaker, the youth of those partici- 
pating and the enthusiasm which pervaded the 
meeting in response to the call for service in the 
field of their own Quarterly Meeting. 

Those who spoke by pre-arrangement were, 
Ellen Pyle, Lillian Cloud, Mary S. Bartram, Eva 
Richards and Robert Pyle. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Edw. A. Pennock, who also contrib- 
uted to the discussion. The thought of the 
speakers was to bring to the audience both glean- 
ings from the subject matter presented to the 
Summer School and the general impression of the 
spirit that pervaded it. After reviewing the man- 
ner in which extension work is promoted in Eng- 
land, it was suggested that in a small way the 
work might be begun here by making group visits 
to the smaller branches. The point was empha- 
sized that these visits were not to carry with 
them the idea of vocal ministry being essential, but 
were to be made in a spirit of fellowship. The 
chairman offered to take names of volunteers for 
this service, and a dozen promptly offered to share 
the work. This naming of a committee by having 
persons offer their own names instead of their 
neighbors was an inspiring augury for future in- 
terested service. The group thus made up com- 
prises only people desirous to serve. 

The attention of other Quarterly Meetings is 
especially called to the fact that this large and 
enthusiastic meeting was not gathered nor held 
by outside talent. Its cohesive, as well as its cen- 
trifugal force, was dependent upon the desire of 
many of its younger members to be serviceable in 
extending the usefulness of the society. This feel- 
ing may develop elsewhere as it is doing here, 
local leaders of the highest degree of working 
efficiency. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


MACHINERY AND “SOUNDNESS.” 

The Evangelical Friend (Ohio) of the 24th ult., 
in opposing the decision reached by the Five- 
Years Meeting that (subject to the endorsement 
of the Yearly Meetings) the Meetings on Ministry 
and Oversight should be abolished, is amusingly 
naive in explaining its opposition to the proposed 
change. It cannot trust the meetings at large to 
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deal properly with Ministers suspected of “un- 
soundness” in doctrine. An “unsound” minister 
may have attracted a company who sympathize 
with him, and they may be members of the Society 


and able to secure representation on any Com- | 


mittee of a Quarterly or Monthly Meeting. Hence 
to safeguard the ‘“‘soundness” of the ministry, it 
is necessary to have authority in the hands of an 
inner circle, appointment to which cannot so 
easily be gained by members whose “orthodoxy” 
is questionable. Here is the whole system of cleri- 
cal domination, which destroyed the spirituality 
of the early Church, coming back in the guise of 
Quakerism! So history repeats itself. 
—British Friend. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS AT NEW YORK 
YEARLY MEETING. 


There were two evening meetings during New 
York Yearly Meeting, which were so full of 
strength and sweetness that I wish to extend to 
others the lesson they emphasized to me. 

One evening Prof. Balliet, of the University 
of New York, gave an address on “Religious 
Education,” which, he says, “consists of devel- 
oping in the heart the emotion of love and sym- 
pathy for mankind.” That is certainly a most 
significant definition. 

At the other meeting, a number of Jewish chil- 
dren from the over-crowded East Side, gave an 
impressive program of essays and recitations on 
Peace. 

Under the influence of these two unusual meet- 
ings, I took a walk out through that East Side 
section. The first thought that struck me was 
the myriads of children; and then followed the 
pertinent question,—what is to become of them? 
What opportunity is there for them to grow up 
and to live?—To live, in any adequate and rational 
sense of the term?—To live comfortably, and 
to develop their faculties of body, mind and 
heart ?—What opportunity, I ask, does our pres- 
ent scheme of society offer, for these and such 
as these,—our brothers and sisters,—God’s chil- 
dren? And I remembered the definition of Re- 
ligious Education,—“to develop love and sym- 
pathy for mankind;” and I wondered if we are 
teaching religion. 

For it is clear that under present economic 
conditions the great mass of these, and such as 
these, are doomed to be nothing but grist in the 
great mill of Industry, to be ground up, body and 
soul, into profits for the master class. And what 
are we, the Society of Friends, or any other so- 
called Christian Church, doing to right this 
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wrong? What are we doing to find out or to 
teach a better way? In other words, what are 
we doing to teach religion? Shall we be content 
with the recollection of our very smooth, and 
sweet, and respectable Yearly Meeting, or will 
we stir ourselves to find out and to teach some 
way to make more secure humanity’s journey 
along the “Jericho Road” to-day? 

Has the Summer School at Swarthmore shed 
light on this problem, and will it promote Relig- 
ious Education, that we may really reach out a 
hand to those little brothers and sisters of the 
East Side, who came to us with their message 
of Peace? 

“Seek first the kingdom of heaven and its 
righteousness, and all else shall be added unto 
you,” is looked upon as an ideal too high up in 
the clouds for any practical realization. But the 
new exegesis of that exhortation directs it more 
to society, and not only to the individual. For 
the individual is subject to society, and must live 
pretty nearly in harmony with the laws and cus- 
toms of society and government. The allegiance 
of any person to some peculiar conception of 
heavenly government may place that person so 
out of harmony with the prevailing affairs of 
this world, that he may become impoverished and 
helpless, and may die, unless the world, which 
he mistakenly hates or ignores, helps him. And 
yet the conception and practice of law and gov- 
ernment which are operative to-day, and which 
therefore make and maintain the East Side, and 
every other like problem, are also very far from 
a heavenly or practical ideal of government. 

What, then, would be the distinguishing fea- 
tures of a heavenly order, as compared with our 
present order? First and foremost, a heavenly 
order must provide that Citizenship shall secure 
to every person a voice in the ownership and op- 
eration of those fundamentals of industry, which, 
through the evolution of human affairs, have out- 
grown the possibility for every one to own and 
operate by himself, but which are, nevertheless, 
absolutely essential for the honest and up-to-date 
interpretation of “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness.”’ 

In contradistinction to this, the present order 
provides for the ever-decreasing number, on the 
one hand, of those who own and rule these fun- 
damentals of industry by which all live and move 
and have their being; and on the other hand, 
the ever-increasing proportion of those who are 
becoming propertyless, hopeless, irresponsible 
and industrially disfranchiseéd. The accepted 
law and custom of our present order provides for 
the industrial government of the many by the 
few, and for the benefit .of the few. The many 
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are thus robbed of our much-boasted right of 
self-government, and are therefore increasingly 
paternalized. Furthermore, as all industry is 
carried on for the making of profits, the masses 
can not work to make a living, except as their 
labor may be made primarily to yield profits for 
the master class. Hence the increasing army of 
the unemployed and pauper classes. 

There is no democracy, there is no brotherhood, 
in this. What “sentiment of love and sympathy 
for mankind” is there in this? What evidence 
of Religious Education does it give? Then in 
the name of Truth and Light and Plain Language, 
let us endeavor to formulate and teach an order 
that will exemplify and facilitate democracy 
and brotherhood and love and sympathy for man- 
kind. In short, why not take up real Religious 
Education, which will have for its object the sub- 
stitution of heavenly government for our pres- 
ent very earthly government? Let us put new 
life into our Society, and make it once more of 
use in the world, by making it the agency to win 
the answer to that prayer of all Christendom,— 
“Thy kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven.” 

JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 


A FISHING CREEK FRIEND IN THE WEST. 


I desire to express through the Intelligencer my 
appreciation of the “G. J.” report of Fishing 
Creek Half Years Meeting, lately held at Mill- 
ville, Pa. 

Over fifty years ago I sat as a listening lad at 
that meeting place and heard the ministerial 
voices of the fathers and mothers of some of those 
who lately there gave testimony as reported by 
the correspondent of Elysburg, Pa. 

Those places and faces are permanent fixtures 
in my mind, and when I read such articles in my 
meeting paper it almost pays half my subscrip- 
tion, and to read my own in print pays the other 
half; the other good reading is net gain. 

Fishing Creek, Roaring Creek and Cedar Creek 
are familiar meeting names, and mother used to 
speak of Maiden Creek in Pennsylvania and Goose 
Creek in Maryland, where Friends held their 
monthly meetings. 

I knew “Cedar Creek” in West Virginia, in the 
Shenandoah Valley; I was there on the 19th day 
of October, 1864, but not to attend a Quaker 
meeting. 

At Illinois Yearly Meeting several years ago I 
was impressed with the voice of a supplicant who 
was speaking direct to her Master during the 
silence preceding the reading of the opening 
minute. I whispered to Morris Wilson to know 
who it was; that was the first time I ever heard 
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of Sarah B. Flitcraft. I always think good when 
I see her name in print. 

A few days ago I read an interesting item in 
the Chicago Inter-Ocean headed, “A Quaker Meet- 
ing of One.” It told of a Friends’ meeting being 
held in Catawissa by delegates returning to their 
various homes from the late Fishing Creek Half 
Year’s Meeting; it is an annual custom; the 
monthly meeting has long since been laid down, 
but Mary Emma Walter, the lone member, wor- 
ships there fifty-two times a year. Mary Emma 
was a school and meeting mate of mine fifty or 
sixty years ago. I visited her in Catawissa in 
1892. 

When I want a good Quaker talk I cross the 
street to Josie Ward. She is the only person in 
my town that I am free to use the word “thee” 
to. I thought of sending a dollar to Philadelphia 
to buy up the “Old Meeting Houses” advertised. 
Josie said she had bought the book but was dis- 
appointed in not finding the one she knew so well 
when a girl at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 

The book then went as a birthday present to 
her cousin, Irene Roberts Landis, who lives in 
Chicago, and the next First-day it went to meet- 
ing, where many there picked out their old Quaker 
landmarks. 

Before I invest I wish to learn whether the 
book contains all the meeting houses along the 
creeks that mother and I used to know. 

I am sorry that our meeting house in Jordan, 
seven miles north of Sterling, was not photo- 
graphed before it was moved and turned into a 
dwelling; it would have been a souvenir card to 
the friends of the late Rachel Hicks, who gave one 
hundred dollars for its erection. 

I sometimes meet my Quaker comrade, Isaac 
C. Preston, of Galesburg, Ill., at our Soldiers’ 
Reunions; our conversation is mostly of Quaker 
meetings, weekly, monthly and others, and not of 
the prevailing kind of army life, etc. It pays to 
keep in touch with such as he, the Walters and the 
Wards. 


GEO. D. JOHN. 
Sterling, Ill. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

WOODLAWN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held at the home of Sarah E. Anthony, 
Seventh month llth. One of the questions asked, 
concerning the date of the founding of Woodlawn 
Meeting and First-day school, proved to be such 
an exhaustive one that a committee of three were 
appointed as Woodlawn historians, to collect data 
for a brief history of Woodlawn Friends’ settle- 
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ment, and report at the next meeting. Jacob M. 
Troth gave an interesting account of the found- 
ing of the First-day school. 

After a reading by Sarah E. Anthony and a 
brief account of the Swarthmore Summer School 
the meeting was adjourned until Eighth month 
8th at the home of Francis Wilkinson. 

L. W. GILLINGHAM. Sec. 


TO HANNAH E. BEAN. 


So far hast thou gone since the morning broke; 
So far with the mornings long ago, 
E’en with the first that the new world woke 
With the gladdening light of the sun’s warm glow. 
And the wall that hides thee, men call Death; 
But there’s only a breath between—my breath. 


So far hast thou gone since the noonday came; 
So far with the glory that is to be; 

With a thousand years as a day the same, 
From earthly fetters for ever free; 

And the wall that hides thee, men call Death; 

But there’s only a breath between—my breath. 


So near art thou come since the darkness fell; 
So close is my spirit folded to thee! 

Touch may not feel and speech cannot tell; 
Fast bound in the Infinite Love are we; 

And the veil that hides thee, men call Death,— 

And it is but a breath between—my breath. 


In the British Friend. —A. S. V. 


BIRTHS. 
HADLEY.—In Wayne, Pa., Sixth month 38rd, 1909, to 
Harry Cornish and Helen D. Worrall Hadley, a son, who 
is named Henry Cornish Hadley. 


DEATHS. 

BALL.—At Quakertown, Pa., Third-day, Seventh month 
20th, 1909, Aaron Ball, in the 82nd year of his age. 
Funeral was held at Friends’ Meeting House on Seventh- 
day the 24th, where loving tributes to his memory were 
given by Charles Livezey of Gwynedd, I. O. Schell, pas- 
tor of the Reformed Church, O. R. Cook, pastor of the 
Methodist Church, and T. M. Urich, pastor of the Luth- 
eran Church. 

HEACOCK.—Seventh month 23rd, 1909, at Mt. Pocono, 
Pa., Barclay B. Heacock; a member of Race Street 
Monthly Meeting, and formerly a member of West Month- 
ly Meeting of Alliance, Ohio. The funeral services were 
held at his late residence, 753 N. 26th Street, Philadelphia, 
on Third-day, the 27th, at 10.30 a. m. 

JACKSON.—Sixth month 5th, 1909, at Shanghai, 
China, Milton Jackson, in his 65th year. The funeral ser- 
vices were held at 2.30 p. m., on Sixth-day, Seventh month 
23rd, in Friends’ Meeting House, Race Street, Philadel- 
phia. 

The attendance at this funeral was unusually large for 
the summer months. Nearly all the down-stairs portion 
of the Meeting House was filled. Isaac Wilson, Nathaniel 
Richardson, Sarah B. Flitcraft, Joel Borton, Margaret 
P. Howard, Joseph S. Walton, Caroline J. Worth, Sarah 
T. Linvill and Samuel Jones bore testimony to this 
Friend’s useful life and the integrity of his character. 
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POWELL.—Margaret Sellers Powell, whose death oc- 
curred on Sixth month 26th, 1909, was a member of 
Darby Monthly Meeting of Friends and a daughter of 
George and Ann Sellers, of Upper Darby township, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., and was the last of her generation by 
several years. She was the youngest of a large family 
and a direct descendant of Samuel Sellers, who came to 
this country with William Penn and settled on the land 
where the terminal of the elevated road now stands. The 
old homestead nearby, known as Sellers Hall, was built 
by him and there Margaret Sellers was born in the 
year 1823. In the year 1847 she was married in the same 
house to Joseph Powell, whose death preceded hers only 
a few months, and there four of their eight children were 
born. She was quiet and unassuming of manner, mak- 
ing little outward profession, yet her daily life in the 
midst of her family and friends was manifest evidence 
of the Power that ruled within. She was possessed of 
rare qualities of mind and heart which made her an ideal 
wife and mother and her life of self-abnegation and de- 
votion to Truth was marked. 

As her young life was passed in an atmosphere of inde- 
pendent and high thought and under the influence of 
strong minds who were pioneers in the anti-slavery and 
other unpopular movements of the day, she was early 
imbued with the spirit of reform and of justice to all, and 
was ever ready (with her husband) to defend and up- 
hold any righteous cause. She was interested for the colored 
people and rejoiced in every effort for the betterment 
of their condition. When the “Home for Destitute Colored 
Children” was established at Maylandville, Philadelphia, 
she was a member of the Board of Managers and con- 
tinued her term of active service as long as time and 
health would permit. She had the real mother-heart and 
responded quickly and warmly to the cry of suffering child- 
hood whether stranger or kin, black or white. Her cheer- 
ful uncomplaining spirit and remarkable patience under 
trial endeared her to all, and in her family where she was 
best known and loved there is left a void which never can 
be filled, and her loving sympathy and tender counsel will 
long be missed by the children and grand-children who 
rise up to call her blessed. 

“Gentlest of spirits! not for thee 

Our tears are shed, our sighs are given; 
Why mourn to know thou art a free 

Partaker of the joys of heaven? 
Finished thy work and kept thy faith 

In Christian firmness unto death, 

And beautiful as sky and earth 

When autumn’s sun is downward going, 
The blessed memory of thy worth 

Around thy place of slumber glowing.” 








NOTES AND ANNOUCEMENTS. 


Emily G. Hunt writes in a personal letter from Pasa- 
dena, concerning the new meeting house: “When we 
came back from our six months’ trip to China and Japan, 
instead of the hole in the ground we had left, there stood 
a neat, brown-gabled building, modest and Friendly look- 
ing, but adequate and even decidedly attractive, its hos- 
pitable porch flanked with a low settee at each end. In- 
side are the usual benches (thee knows the lovely way 
they were given by the monthly meetings), light wood- 
work of Shasta pine and a peaceful greenish-gray wall. 
On monthly meeting day we stay over for lunch in the 
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committee room, when the small folding table and tiny 
gas stove come into requisition, and thee can imagine the 


pleasant social time. Of course the place will look better 
when fenced and planted, a thing possible now that we 
have an adequate lot. 





The following are among recent accessions to the Devon- 
shire House, London, Friends’ Reference Library: 

“Extracts from the Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting” 
from 1854 to the present time, presented by Emily P. Yeo, 
of Richmond, Ind.; “Proposed Removal to Philadelphia of 
the Remains of William Penn,” 1882, presented by Joshua 
L. Baily, of Philadelphia; “Narrative of Deputation to 
Madrid,” 1863, presented by Edward Marsh; “James Nay- 
lor’s Recantation,” 1659; a Proclamation of Charles IL., 
1661, an oblong, folding broadsheet in beautiful condition; 
MS. Account of Cheshire Friends, by Charles R. Jesper, 
presented by his son, C. F. Jesper; original letter from 
Joseph Besse to Joseph Toft, 1739, presented by Stafford- 
shire Monthly Meeting, per James G. Gregory; some speci- 
mens of needlework done by Friends in York Castle at 
the end of the seventeenth century, presented by Sarah A. 
Storrs.—The Friend (London). 


Little Book of Selections from the Children of the Light. 


By Rufus M. Jones, M.A., D.Litt. (Headley Brothers, 1s. 
6d. net.) —The early Quakers wrote so much that their 
gems of truth have too often lain buried, and only a miner 
here and there has persevered till he has exposed the jewel 
to view. A few such spoils from the Quaker spiritual mine, 
sometimes polished by the art of condensation, are here 
displayed. The compiler, in an enlightening introduction, 
teaches us how to appreciate these precious stones. The 
writers all belonged to the mystical school, yet they were 
no mere dreamers, no idlers, or hermits. “All their words 
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announce that silence is no mere absence of noise and talk, 
but the focussing of inner attention on the will of God, 
the attuning of the human to the Divine.” It is a striking 
thought that so much of this deep experience comes to us 
from the prison house, from castles, gaols, and other places 
of durance. A book to read, appropriate, and—live. 
—The Friend (London). 





Friends’ Oriental News, a little paper published at Nan- 
king, China, began its second year last month. From the 
first number of Vol. II we learn that the revival has con- 
tinued at that place. In the annual report, Dr. Isabella 
F. De Vol says: “A reference Bible has been published 
during the past year; also an increasing number of valuable 
Christian books. We feel that much more might be done 
in this line if we were not so limited for means. More 
literature for use in the schools, street chapels and hos- 
pitals would be desirable. We have recently had quite 
a number of prodigal son pictures, also pictures taken 
from old First-day school scrolls, mounted to give those 
who have taken down paper idols and wish something to 
take the place.”—The Friend (London). 


As to the “historical reasons” for refuting the Betsy 
Ross claim as given in a paper before the Byberry Friends’ 
Association and reported as follows in the Hatboro, Pa., 
Public Spirit: “The Origin of the American Flag,” a 
paper prepared by Frances Richardson, was read by Ida 
R. B. Edgerton, in which the Betsy Ross credit was re- 
futed and good argument given to substantiate the claim 


| that on second of January, 1776, was first mention made 


of a flag and first mention of one being carried in battle 
was at Brandywine in 1779,” the following letter appears 


| in that paper: “We note the paper entitled ‘The Origin 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


of the American Flag,” read before the Byberry Friends’ 































































































































the recent Commencement of Swarth- 
more College, and published in the 
Intelligencer, it is highly important, 
in order to avail of a large conditional 
subscription by the General Education 
Board and of other subscriptions, all 
conditional, to increase the endowment 
fund and add in other ways to the ef- 
fectiveness of the College, it is now 
proposed, if possible, to secure the de- 
sired object by eliminating the stock 
feature. 


As shown by a statement made at | 


This feature, while perhaps neces- | 


sary in the early days of the organi- 
zation, is now not only super- 
fluous, but is highly objectionable, and 


has been abandoned generally by the | 


educational institutions which origin- 
ally adopted it. 

In the case of Swarthmore, al- 
though fifteen thousand of the twenty 
thousand shares were some time ago 
placed in the hands of the College au- 
thorities, it will be a difficult task to 
secure the remaining five thousand 
shares, and it can only be done with 
the aid and co-operation of all friends 
of Swarthmore. 


shares, as is shown by the fact that all 
which have been sold at public sale for 
years past have been purchased by 
friends of the College at from twenty- 
five to fifty cents per share. Nearly 
all the large holders some time ago 
voluntarily relinquished their holdings 
in the interest of the College, and the 
remaining five thousand shares are 
mostly in small holdings of from one 
to five shares each, and most of the 
original subscribers have passed away. 

It is now earnestly asked that all 
friends of Swarthmore unite and 
promptly co-operate in the movement 
to gather in the remainder of the 
stock. Every holder of a certificate 
is therefore asked to communicate 
with Benjamin Hallowell, Jr., Sandy 
Spring, Md., who has the matter in 
charge under the care of the commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of Man- 
agers. Powers of attorney will be 
furnished and full instructions given 
on application. 

As it is believed that some of the 
holders of the stock would value a 
certificate showing the original sub- 












There is no money value in the | 


scription, it is proposed to issue an en- 
graved certificate signed by the proper 
officers. This certificate will be sent 
in the early autumn to all who mean- 
time relinquish their stock certificates 
and signify their desire therefor. 

It is now asked that the holders of 
certificates will as promptly as pos- 
sible communicate with Benjamin Hal- 
lowell, Jr., and aid in the movement, 
which will be a tedious and difficult 
one, but which can be successful with 
the sympathy and aid of all interested. 
The importance of the movement to 
the present and future welfare of the 
College cannot be overestimated. 

The Committee appointed by the 
Board of Managers, representing the 
three Yearly Meetings, is as follows: 


Robert M. Janney, 
Charles F. Jenkins, 
Howard Cooper Johnson, 
Wilson M. Powell, Jr., 
Eli M. Lamb. 


Isaac H. CLOTHIER, 
Chairman of the Board. 
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Association on Independence day. The author should be 
more careful regarding dates if wishing to be considered 
trustworthy in historical matters, in attempting to ‘refute’ 
well established family history. The paper states that the 
Battle of Brandywine took place in 1779, when in fact, the 
date is September 11th, 1777, three months after Congress 
passed a resolution adopting the stars and stripes as the 
national emblem, and not two years later, as the paper 
states. A recent volume edited by Lloyd Balderston on the 
‘Evolution of the Flag,’ will be found of interest to the 
readers of the Public Spirit, and will be placed on the 
shelves of the Hatboro Library at an early date. 
“VERACITY.” 





Edward Grubb, who was one of the five Friends who 
recently visited Germany in company with other repre- 
sentatives of the British Churches, has written in the 
July British Friend an interesting account of his im- 
pressions, supplemented by extracts from three addresses 
of special note, including that of the Dean of Worcester, 
and one by John Edward Ellis, M. P. The record is also 
printed as a pamphlet, and may be obtained from Head- 
ley Brothers. (1d.)—The Friend (London). 





The Old Woodbrookers Magazine is full of information 
of interest to old students. Of general interest is the 
fact that the past term has seen a fresh country repre- 
sented, by Miss Willijalmsdottir from Iceland; and “we 
have also had amongst us two real Frenchmen, both of 
whom have been Roman Catholic priests. They have 
succeeded in making very real to us what they them- 
selves describe as the ‘Awakening’ amongst French Cath- 
olics.” A glance down the list of students for the sum- 
mer term again impresses one with the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of Woodbrooke. We doubt whether there is another 
educational institution of the same size embracing the 
representatives of so many different countries as does 
Woodbrooke.—The Friend (London). 


CALENDAR 

—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, 520 East Orange Grove Ave., 
is by the N. Los Robles-Washington 
car line. 


SEVENTH MO. 31ST (7TH-DAY). 
—Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
at Race Street, at 1 p. m. Minis- 


ters and Elders the day before at 3 
p. m. 

Mansfield, N. J., Young Friends’ 
Association, at the home of Thomas 
A. Bunting. 


EIGHTH MONTH 1ST (1ST-DAY). 


i 





W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


Norman Penney, the Librarian at Devonshire House, 
has been honored by election as a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries (F.S.A.); and George B. Wilson, of Bourn- 
ville, has been appointed Secretary of the United King- 
dom Alliance. There is an article by G. B. Wilson in the 
July number of The Nineteenth Century and After, en- 
titled “True Temperance and the Public House.” 

—British Friend. 





The Colonial Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
{of London Yearly Meeting], in order that Friends who 
are wishful to emigrate may be provided with reliable 
information, and especially that they may be helped to 
choose homes within reach of other Friends, has obtained 
the kind co-operation of reliable Friends, in several of the 
colonies, who will act as correspondents and will do their 
best to guide such intending settlers. The addresses of 
these Correspondents may be obtained from Isaac Sharp, 
Devonshire House. A card index has been prepared, in 
which the names and addresses of members of London 
Yearly Meeting already resident abroad have been classi- 
fied. It is particularly desired that any change of these 
addresses should be promptly notified to Isaac Sharp. 

—The Friend (London). 





Selections from the Works of Isaac Penington. By 
Henry Bryan Binns (Headley Brothers. 1s. 6d. net.) 
A companion volume to the little book of selections we 
noticed last week is this collection of reminiscences from 
the “prison house.” The editor, while characterising Pen- 
ington’s works as “diffuse, and on the whole, unread- 
able,” remarks that “here and there across his pages are 
some of the rarest and most fragrant flowers of the 
Spirit.” Some of these he has plucked out of their con- 
text and arranged them in such a way as to suggest the 
evolution of Penington’s thought. Among these “flowers” 
we are helped to realize the meaning of dwelling deep. 

—The Friend (London). 


Mary Travilla is expected to be in 
attendance. 


—Friends’ Association of Byberry, 
Philadelphia, at the meeting house. 
Address by George A. Walton. 
EIGHTH MONTH 8RD (3RD-DAY). 


—Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, at 
Trenton, N. J., at 2.30 p.m. L. N. 
Rogers, Clerk. 


EIGHTH MONTH 5TH (5TH-DAY). 
—Abington Quarterly Meeting at 
Gwynedd, Pa., at 10 a. m.; Ministers 
and Elders, day before at 11 a. m. 
EIGHTH MONTH 7TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Makefield Friends’ Association. 
EIGHTH MONTH 8TH (1ST-DAY). 


—A circular meeting at Unionville, 
Pa., at 3 p. m., under the care of 





At Newtown Meeting House, Del- 
aware Co., Pa., a circular meeting at 
3 p. m., under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting. Joel Borton ex- 
pects to attend. 

—A special meeting of Friends at 
White Plains, N. J., at the home of 
E. Komori, 3 Bank St., at 11 a. m. 


Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, 
China and Japan Mattings. 


Dealers in 
Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 
able makes and quality. 


Our Baraain Room contains Carpets at 
“ Closing Out.”’ Prices, 


Western Quarter. 


—Woodlawn, Va., Young Friends’ | 


Association, at the home of Francis 
Wilkinson. 
EIGHTH MO. 14TH (7TH-DAY). 
—Miami Quarterly Meeting at 
Green Plain (near Selma, O.), at 10 
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